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lifetime, and in. complexity of social and inter-
national relations, is a signal Hstorical phen-
omenon of the nineteenth century. In childhood,
at the old manse in the land of Lome, I had
been taught by Goldsmith that its population
was "nearly a million/* and I was long wont
so to think. When I first saw London in
1842 this number was doubled, and now it is
above five millions. To share even for a little
and superficially in this extraordinary social
aggregation, without parallel in the past, was
a spiritual education, as well as physical refresh-
ment, after the nervous tension of the class-
room. Somehow London had a pathetic side.
Macaulay's Hew Zealander was apt to appear
in the mind's eye, seated on the ruined arch
of London Bridge, with desolation all round,
the disintegrated issue of centuries of human
labour. And then one was led on to imagine
a more awful disintegration still, in a remoter
future, when the planet itself shall be dissolved,
and when the race of man, with all the spiritual
riches accumulated by its successive generations,
has disappeared, leaving no record or trace of
their transitory existence, on one of the lesser
orbs in the illimitable starry heaven.thmetically, and
